ON  EDUCATION

and can make his pupil see, what is great and first-rate in
it. How can you train a surgeon unless you show him the
finest technique of surgery; or a teacher, unless he knows
the best methods of educational practice; or an architect,
unless he is familiar with the great examples of his art?
So, too, with all subjects from building to farming, from
carpentry to Greek prose. Much else may enter the stu-
dent's training; but there is no stimulus like seeing the best
work in the subject which he studies; he will have no
standards, no conception of the goal to which he painfully
struggles, unless he sees the best; he will slip insensibly to
lower levels of ideal and practice, unless it is continually
before his mind, unless, in fact, he has the * habitual vision
of greatness' to attract, direct and inspire. In all studies
and in all spheres of life, knowledge of the best is essential
to success. And if this is necessary in medicine and teaching
and architecture and town-planning, must it not be neces-
sary in character? And is not Whitehead right when he
says that you cannot train character 'without the habitual
vision of greatness'? Mere character training in the narrow
sense could be carried out by a drill-sergeant; courage,
endurance, fair-play, discipline, could be learnt on a
parade ground, and the work would need a far less highly
qualified staff than those of a school. There is something
more to character training than this. It is common and
disastrous to forget that the character must be trained
through the intellect as well as by other means, and that
part of the work of education is to enrich the vision of its
pupils and thereby train their characters. A school that
fails to do this is failing to do its work. That is a truth of
which teachers and pupils cannot too often remind them-
selves. What more important service can school or univer-
sity do for their pupils than show them the best things that
have been done, thought and written in the world, and fix
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